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Friday.—Brought Campbell-Bannerman home from the Con- 


eee —_ SS 


Noticz.—The Editor atthasd be answerable for any contributions, 
unless accompanied. by 9 stamped 





By THE Party ON THE SPoT. 


Wednesday.—Hardly know what to do with myself with delight ! 
Don’t know when I’ve felt so exhilarated. Am alternately crowing 
like a cock and dancing triumphant breakdowns. Such a game! 
Such a splendid, rib-tickling, maliciously-gratifying game! They've 
got a gas meter down at Rotherhithe that’s been lying away for 
eighteen years. Most gas meters do that, of course, but this one has 
registered nearly £3,000 Too LiTTLE! Isn’t it lovely? Can’t we die 
happy now ? 

REVENGED! HA! HA! REVENGED! 
Hurrah! for the meter of Rotherhithe 
And its fame, that shall stand for aye ; 
For never by Time, with his keen-edged scythe, 
Shall its glory be shorn away. 
For years, in the clutch of the meter-fiend 
Have we grovelled beneath her thumb, 
Though still she may queen it as erst she’s queened 
A day of revenge has come. 
Went gaily whistling down to Windsor, and helped Her Most 
Gracious inspect the West African Field Force. (Told H.M.G. 
about the matter. She did laugh, and asked me to get the address 
of the people who made it. I fancy she has an idea of adopting the 
pattern for Windsor Castle.) Ran down to Liverpool to lend my 
countenance to the crowning of the Eisteddfod Bard (very pretty !) 
but got back in time to help Mr. Spurgeon start opening the new 
Tabernacle (it will take them several days to do it, I understand), 
and spent the rest of my time at the photographic salon show at 
the Dudley Gallery. 

Thursday.—Lot of election addresses out to-day—dry reading 
rather. Lot of foregone conclusions. Think if I was a up 
(Lord forbid!) I wouldn’t bother my constituents wit speeches, 
I should simply say I’m on this side or that, you know a lot 
more about it than I do, just vote about it, and there you are. 

*NUFF SED. 
I come before you, snug and bland, 
But my rhetoric ain’t respondent ; 
I want to sit so I’ve come to stand 
For the free and independent. 
I’d make a speech, but I’ve lost my notes, 
And it isn’t a weighty matter, 
For, of course, I only want your votes, 
So we needn’t indulge in chatter. 
Took the Duchess of York over to Haddington from Balmoral, and 
then ran over to Vienna to cheer up the Shah, he’s a bit off colour. 
Advised him not to go out or about unless he felt inclined, and he 
said he wouldn’t. Went to Brock’s benefit at the Crystal Palace im 
the evening—wouldn’t miss Brock’s benefit'for anything—quite an 
institution. 


2 6 —— 


tinent, 


Told him to buck up and wire in, but he doesn’t seem to 


relish the fight. 


Went to the ‘‘apples, pears, and plums” show. 
Native industry, you 








Delicious! And ought to be encouraged. 
know—and awfully nice to eat. 
HOME PRODUCE. 


Tootle the trumpets and rattle the drums! 

Look at our apples and pears and plums. 

All through the summer, with fingers and thumbs, 
Tending our apples and pears and plums. 

Into the market when autumn-time comes, 

Hie we with apples and pears and plums; 

Don’t upon fripperies fritter large sums, 

Purchase our apples and pears and plums. 


Saturday.—Went and saw a lot of football. Also attended the 
Aldershot cavalry manoeuvres, and brought them to a highly suc- 
cessful finish. Lieutenant the Prince of Siam distinguished him- 
self by a smart bit of aide work—though I doubt if he’d have come 
through it so triumphantly if the bullets had been whistling! 
Looked in at the Groceries’ Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall. 
Gratifying show for parties with a sweet tooth. Thought of a little 
nursery rhyme. 

THE GROCERIES, 
Oh, what is the Groceries made of ? 
What ig the Groceries made of ? 
Why sugar and spice 
And other things nice, 
Why that’s what the grocery’s made of ! 


Monday.—In Paris all day at the reception and banqueting of 
hundreds of mayors. Great sight and such a lot of tricolours. 
Congratulate ’em all heartily. 

Tuesday.—Went and had a much-gratified look at the Birming- 
ham Corporation Gallery portrait exhibition. Came home and 
saw the Royal Horticultural Society’s fruit and flower show at 
Westminster, and heard that Big Ben was rapidly recovering his 
voice. Whereupon I composed the following :— 


POEM, 


We are all electioneering 
While the nation makes its choice, 
And just lately we've been hearing 
That Big Ben had lost his voice. 
Elections soon will cease to stir— 
Big Ben is well, they say— 
And so we soon at Westminster 
Will know the time of day. 


Dined with the Lucknow survivors, and dined like a Briton. 
THE Sporrer. 
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IN CHINA, AT NATIVE RESTAURANT. 


Jack Tar.—‘‘ What's to eat, mate?” Bs 
Chinaman, —‘ A little rice-e, tea so nice-e, entree mice-e, boo-wow roste-e, eggs on toast-e. Eat almoste all-e lot-e. Only cost-e 


and-three.”’ 
—— ea 


Capture of Barberton. Then o’er these endless — ranges, 
. Barberton appears in sight; 

SourH Arnican OCampatan, His bold advance the town surprises, 
THE last of Boer towns is taken ‘ Putting foes to speedy flight. 


After climbing for a week : ’ s ataal 
The wildest, steepest mountain ranges “Find ok stone le homcabin tiaole Neg 

O’er huge boulder, scarp, and peak. And railway plant* in nearest siding; 
Famed General French’s horsemen leading Specie seized ten thousand pounds. 


Here performed a brilliant feat; ’ teases : : 
His infantry now distant seeking ¥ Sorel, sseblinn dale aaa a aaah 
‘wee to trap, in full retreat— Three ringing cheers are soon resounding 
His gallant troops the way pursuing For our Country and our Queen. 

Slow, in single Indian file, J. H. OaKLeY ~ 
So ‘Long Tom’s” range a mark affording i | 


Ooft th Vv 12 wenee? la " . . ‘ 
Ab LNCY pass Gd & weary mile, * Ninety locomotives were taken at Barberton and Ancona stations. 
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THE Drury Lane Drama, The Price of Peace, 
is magnificently colossal. Mr. Cecil Raleigh, 
the author, has built boldly and grandly upon 
a framework of human nature quite within 
the limits of probability, and, although at 
uy: times the audience is amazed, and a trifle 
dense as to the drift, the procedure winds 

up in truly dramatic style. The four acts 

\ \S comprise sixteen scenes, all of which partake 
es = of a character the reverse of insignificance. 

Ce 4 The accident ward of St. Thomas's Hospital 
opens the play. There James Vine is writhing 

in the throes of death. He has always been a bad lot, he con- 
fesses to his nurse (Lady Kathleen)—and tells her of his past— 
how his brother has dishonourably failed to keep his part in a 
bargain, which sant the poor patient to prison. He expires 
while in the act of disclosing his name, which she fails 
to catch. The scene shifts to the opposite shore, and dis- 
closes the Terrace of the House of Commons with its gravity and 
gaiety indiscriminately mingled. Lady Kathleen relates to the 
Leader of the Opposition, one Marcus Benton, the deathbed she has 
just witnessed at the hospital. Something seems to suggest to 
Benton an indication of his betrayed brother. Coveting Lady 
Kathleen for his wife, he resolves to fix his rival, Harold Vincent, 
as the perpetrator of his own fraternal treachery, and so poisons 
her mind as to make her go the length of rejecting Vincent at the 
alter. One begins to speculate upon the disposition of Lady 
Kathleen, and rapidly arrives at the conclusion that she is an apt 
exponent of Virgil’s famous line, “‘ Variwm et mutabile semper 
femina.” The following scene confirms one’s judgment. Her 
father, Earl Derwent, the Prime Minister, commits to her care a 
very important telegram. Benton persuades her to let him see this 
telegram, which, being in cypher, gives him noinformation. He 
shows the telegram to Count Ostadine, a Russian spy, and an old 
hand. The latter is seen to make a copy of this telegram in 
his notebook. All this time Lady Kathleen is searching 
for the code—can you imagine such baseness? —in her 
father’s private room, whither he and a couple of his 
colleagues come in and discuss the lost telegram. She hides behind 
a window curtain, and is the enforced spectator of the consequences 
of her unfilial behaviour. Count Ostadine is lured into the room 
and made to give up the telegram and notebook. Boasting that 
they cannot take his memory away, Lord Wentworth shoots 
Ostadine fatally. In the House of Commons scene Benton 
repudiates the rumour of suicide attributed to Ostadine and 
Suggests murder. Earl Derwent replies, and gets so choked with 
rage and excitement that he falls dead upon the floor. The price of 
peace has been paid in the earl’s case. However, Benton strives to 
obliterate all trace of his infamy towards his dead brother. He 
discovers that the latter’s child is living. He manages to get her 
aboard ‘his steam yacht only to be run down by a “liner” 
and drowned, while his intended victim is rescued. The sinking 
of the yacht is a wonderful bit of stage mechanism. A 
description of the séenery would absorb much space. The wedding 
in Westminster Abbey, the carnival in Niagara Skating Rink, with 
its hundreds of electric lamps, the conservatory at Lord Derwent’s 
House; Lord Derwent’s Library, the House of Commons, on 
board the steam yacht Marigold are amongst the most sumptuous. 
Of the actors, Mr, Henry Neville’s Earl of Derwent is facile yb a 
Mr. Charles Lowne is a capable Sir Henry Delabere, Mr. H. Cooper 
Cliffe is unsurpassable as the unscrupulous Marcus Benton, and Mr. 
Fred Emney is a very comical Aristides Tulk, M.P. for Siddlecombe ; 
Mr, Lewis Edgard’s James Vine is a curious mixture. Lady Kath- 
leer, is impersonated by Miss Lettice Fairfax, Mrs. Raleigh fulfils 








the part of a widow very charmingly, Miss Vane Featherston is a 
capable Lady St. Azuline, Miss Birdie Sutherland is an agreeable 
exponent of gay clothing. Miss Mary Brough is an assiduously 
vulgar Mrs. Tulk, Miss Flossie Wilkinson is a pretty Mary Vine, 
and Miss B. Sitgreaves is an exemplary and kindly Lady Superior. 
The Price of Peace is an additional feather in the cap of the 
astute Arthur Collins. 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ new comedy, The Lackey's Carnival, 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre, is a refreshing rearrangement of 
familiar material of the Uriah Heap type, presented to us in up-to- 
date surroundings. Thomas Tarboy is valet to Sir Richard Oglander, 
and he uses his position for the aggrandisement of the moment, 
which ultimately leads him to the dock. It seems he has the 
faculty of imposing upon credulous natures, only too successfully, 
and he rapidly ingratiates himself with Lady Oglander, as also 
with the female members of the domestic staff. Stephen Oglander, 
the son, brings home his wife Violet, who, to her consternation, 
recoguises Tarboy, with whom she had, some three years previously, 
been drawn into a suspicious position. Tarboy at once 
commences to blackmail Violet, who foolishly accedes his demands, 
instead of telling her husband. However, as her maid, whom 
Tarboy has seduced, is his accomplice, Violet’s case seems hopeless. 
The overwhelming jealousy of Violet's husband is intensely 
aroused. Tarboy swaggers about with the aid of Violet’s money, 
and is apparently major domo. He determines to give a ball, upon 
his employer’s premises, during the family’s absence upon a yacht- 
ing excursion. The ball is in full swing, and Tarboy is at the 
height of his arrogance, when the family unexpectedly return. 
Tarboy bluffs the entire situation, and gives very broad and 
unmistakeable hints of his power to create a scandal over Violet’s 
imbroglio. He would succeed but for the eavesdropping Violet's 
maid, who overhears his admissions that he is a married man. 
She, to whom he has given a promise of marriage in writing, turns 
furious. She obtains possession of the compromising letters written 
to him by Violet, signs a full confession of her duplicity, and restores 
the status quo between Violet and her husband. Mr. Allan Aynes- 
worth acts his part of Tarboy with consummate skill ; his dash and 
resourcefulness are uppermost to the finish. Mr. Herbert Waring 
impersonates the jealous husband becomingly enough, and Mr. 
Charles Fulton essays the part of Sir George Carcy, an eminent 
lawyer, Whose supposed astuteness at unravellingintrigue remains 
wholly suppositious. The cringing hypocrisy of Tarboy’s mother is 
excellently portrayed by Miss Carlotta Addison, and Miss Ida Moles- 
worth adequately plays Lady Oglander’s maid. Miss Edith Wynne 
Matthison is the exponent of the wife Violet Oglander, and her 
handling of the part excited considerable curiosity, being an unknown 
aspirant. Her rendering was dignified and natural. 


The Alhambra has a very attractive programme just now. In 
addition to the patriotic military ballet, Soldiers of the Queen, 
and Marcel’s ‘Living Art Reproductions,” there is a pretty and 
romantic nautical ballet, Tie Handy Man. The crew of H.MS. 
Loyalty create some fascinating and pulse-stirring dances, and 
excellently good songs are heard, particularly “ That’s Jack.” 
Life below deck comes in for representation, and an instructive 
lesson in the making up of the Union Jack is humorously given. 
The concluding scene isa slave market at a town on the Persian 
Gulf. Miss Judith Espinosa gives prolific evidence of her powers of 
dancing. Bands of Amazons and others exhibit charming move- 
ments, headed by Miss Edith Slack. The snake dances appeared 
to be a new feature. The reptile which adorned each dancer was 
made up of electric lamps. The latter, when charged with the 
electric fluid, under the control of the dancer, looked very hand- 
some, The whole is invented and produced by Mr. Charles Wilson, 
under the direction of Mr. Dundas Slater. 


——~ ——- ee me - -- 











Election Notes. 

Mr. Bensamin Pickarb, through his pro-Boer speeches, has lost 
the support of hundreds of miners in the Normanton division. 
Though the miners have to pick(h)ard, they don’t want to have 
Pickard. 

It seems somewhat strange that though Parliamentary candidates 
have to stand, they mustn’t “treat.” 

“The Elector” (the Eighty Club organ) says: “ It needs a long 
spoon to sup with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain.” Scarcely good taste, 
and they ought to be made to “eat their words”; but Joe doesn’t 
care if they have “got their knife” in him; he’ll make it orchid 
for them. , 

By the bye, Mr. Chamberlain's orchid, worked in metal, is being 
used as @ political badge. Joe is evidently “on his mettle,” and as 
“true as steel” to Queen and country. 
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She.—‘ Do you expect Sir George will stand again for Parliament? I hear he 


had quite an ovation at that by-election of his!” 


He.‘ li certainly was an ovation—-his party egged him on, and the opposite 
party egged him of7, No more target for him, he says.”’ 








ee 


And wish that ‘Old Age Pensions» 
was 
The question of the day. 
John Morley weeps that Britain 
Should stretch beyond the seas— 
And William Harcourt’s smitten 
With temperance “ d.t’s.”— 
While Bannerman in Gladstone’s boots 
Strives hard to feel at ease. 
Lord Rosebery is worried 
About Britannia’s shield— 
And Courtney he has burried 
Far from the stricken field— 
But all would like the Premier's 
‘‘ sledge ”’ 
That none but he can wield, 
His enemies defying, 
Lord Salisbury smites away—- 
See, how the sparks are flying, 
Like fireworks bright and gay— 
And ‘Soldiers of the Queen’s” the 
tune 
The bellows seem to play. 


The Premier’s no bad schemer, 
He digs the pro-Boer’s tomb, 
And ev’ry Lib’ral dreamer 
Is filled with doubt and gloom; 
For he knows when Salisbury plays 
trumps, 
They’re trumps of (traitor’s) doom. 
And Salisbury knows his rivals, 
He sees them through and through, 
Unfit and base survivals 
Of Gladstone’s pirate crew ; 
And he knows that if they ruled us, 
Their rule we all should rue. 
He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And it mars his Sabbath joys, 
That he cannot hear the parson preach 
Because of Kensit’s noise ; 
And when he hears him brawling loud, 
He thinks ’tis Harcourt’s voice. 
So, in the Nation’s Smithy 
As Master Smith he stands, 
His speech is plain and pithy, 
And through all British Lands 
’Tis hoped he’ll keep the reins of 
Power 
Within his mighty hands! 





———— 








Strike while the Iron’s 
Hot; or, The Nation’s 
Blacksmith. 

SEB, in the Nation’s Smithy 
The Master Blacksmith stands— 

Though plain his speech, ‘tis pithy, 
And teaches foreign lands; — 

He holds the threads of Empire 
Within his mighty hands. 

His rivals, though they jeer him, 
And ’gainst him plot and plan, 

Stand back (as though they fear him) 
As far as e’er they can— 

For he looks at Harcourt in the face 
And he laughs at Bannerman. 

And while they feebly stammer 
Of treason and of shame, 

He swings his mighty hammer 
And crushes down the same; 

And who is there to say him nay, 
And who is there to Sagens ? 

The children of that Party 
That was so strong of yore 

Are feeling far from hearty, 
And watch his “ open door, 

And with hearts filled full with envy 
Exalt the beaten Boer |! 





It is not to their liking 
A little trick he’s got, 
Of strenuously striking 
The iron while it’s hot. 
They’d rather wait till Easter 
To hatch their little plot. 
They hear his anvil ringing, 
Their knell it sadly tolls— 
No comfort is it bringing, 
To their dejected souls; 
They say the time of year’s too cold 
For visiting the polls. 
They feel that they are undone, 
They are so full of woe, 
They'd rather stay in London 
Than “ to the country” go— 
For in the “ fall” they're falling 
Through “ giving falls” to Joe. 
And Joe he laughs delighted, 
And grips the lucky shoe— 
And all the world’s invited 
To see him “ see it through ’"— 
While Harcourt and his parties cry :-— 
‘Whatever shall we do ?” 


Still Salisbury undaunted— 
Keeps hammering away ; 

And spite their courage vaunted 
The Rads all shirk the fray, 





My Dandy Lamb. 


(In Australia sheep are being supplied 
with false teeth. ] . 


AustTRALIA had a little lamb, 
Its teeth were white as snow ; 

But a presage sad its owner had, 
‘‘ Those teeth were sure to go.”’ 

Its sorry fate I now narrate: 
That lamb was overfed ; 

And by a pain attacked amain 
Weil—not quite in the head. 

‘“ Ah, little sheep—you need not weep, 
The cause is plain to me. 

Your teeth I’ll draw, and in your maw 
A guinea set shall be.” 

At duty’s call he drew them all 
And gave it new ones neat. 


‘* You'll better be, while days you see, 
And better—when you’re meat.” 
‘Ah, master, dear” (he shed a tear) 
“My good you doubtless serve : 
You never thought what pain it brought 
So young—to lose one’s nerve. 
Now, all my life I dread the knife: 
Cares, too, my chops will mar— 
For I forget my guinea set 
When I go to feed afar. 
So mutton small, or none at all. 
My carcass will afford, 
And nought but teeth I shall bequeath 
To solace you—my lord.” | 
Lionet LEES. 
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HUN. 


“H’m!” said Sir William, loftily, “I cannot suppose that you arg 
laughing at me. No mere poet would surely dare to do that | 
So, if you will kindly write me a few little verses like that—ang jj 
there should be a vacancy whenever I am Premier—I will see what 
can be done. But you must work hard on entirely new lines, No 
‘ Absent-minded Beggars’ for me, you know,” and, with a large 
but benevolent, not to say patronising, smile, the great baronet 


strode away. ; 
“T see,” said Mr. Augustine Birrell, cheerfully, “that all the 


idiots are to be returned unopposed.” ; 
‘‘ Not all,” said Mr. Chamberlain ; “‘ your seat is, I believe, to be 


contested ! ”’ 
“What was that that Harcourt said about a vacancy ?”’ said the 


Laureate to Mr. Kipling. ; 

‘“T really didn’t quite understand ! ” said the Soldiers’ Poet. 

‘“‘ Because there’ll be no vacancy for years to come. I was never 
in better form, never. Did you read my verses in the Standard the 
other day—most charming verses.” sos 

‘I’m sorry to say I did not!” said Mr. Kipling. 

“‘ Your loss, I assure you,’’ said the Laureate, with a modest, but 
confident, smile. ‘‘ However, I think I can remember the first verse, 
It is in sonnet form, and very beautiful. I called it— 








The “Fun” Club. 
SIXTEENTH MEETING. 


Ir was “General Election” night at the Club, and all the 
candidates were present with their addresses in their pockets. 
Their addresses varied considerably, and it is believed that when the 
election is over they will vary still more. Many members who at 
present address from Westminster will probably have other and 
obscurer addresses. Violent speeches were the “ order of the day,”’ 
or, rather, we should say, the disorder of the night, for Freedom of 


Speech rapidly degenerated into licence of invective ; in fact, some 
of the orations, and especially the perorations, were so free that the 
more sober portion of the meeting were driven to stimulants to 
such an extent that ‘speechless’? was hardly strong enough to 
describe its mental and moral collapse. Mr. John Burns was 
all there clamouring for Mr. Alfred Harmsworth’s head 
on a charger — and Mr. Alfred Harmsworth was_ heard 
asking for Mr. John Burns to be “ returned,” not to Westminster, 
but to that particular locality, wherever it may be, that had the 
distinguished honour of being his place of residence in his pre- 
histrionic prime. Sir William Vernon Harcourt discussed a West 
Monmouthshire rabbit with great gusto, declaring that it was quite 
as good as Welsh, and more nourishing at the price. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain said a few hard words in the course of the evening, 
which, though they broke no bones, very nearly broke the peace of 
the three kingdoms which Mr. John Morley professes to have so 
much at heart. In fact, feeling ran very high, and on several 
occasions fists that have had the handling of many famous 
dispatches were waved frantically under noses that have been 
poked on more than one occasion into international affairs. It was 
an anxious night for the police, who were kept in reserve and a 
state of suspense for several hours, and who declared afterwards, if 
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‘THe MERCY OF THE MIGHTY.’ 


I can’t remember the exact words, but it went something like 
this :— 

‘No, not that they were weak where I was strong, 

Nor, not to put poor Morris in the shade ; 

Who songs of two large worlds so largely made, 

Who thought hisself the very king of song— 

And wrote not wisely, but a lot too long. 

No, not for that she called a spade a spade, 

And me a Laureate— who was not afraid 

To wrong a writer if I righted wrong. 


that was Parliamentary manners, give them the National Sporting 
Club on Boxing night, or Spitalfields on a Bank Holiday. 

Yes, sir,’’ Sir William Harcourt was heard to say, ‘I said it, 
and I’!! repeat it again and again!” 


It weren’t not nohow that on him she’d grown, 
No, not for that she played her ace of trumps, 
Nor neither don’t she never spare her thumps 
That none to him sha’n’t never bow him down— 


“ History always repeats itself,’? murmured Lord Rosebery. 

“ Precisely,” said the man who not only reads History but makes 
it—for election purposes, ‘I withdraw nothing. Great Nations 
do not live by wars alone. They don’t, and I won’t have it said 
that they do.”’ 

‘* Bravo!’ said Lord Rosebery. ‘Isn’t he in splendid form ?”’ 
added the Achilles of his Party. ‘He's as good as Drury Lane 
Pantomime ; he always surpasses himself! ’’ 

‘*Of course,"’ said Lord Kimberley, ‘it’s a fine phrase and all 
that, but what on earth does it mean ?”’ 

“Well,” whispered the Celtic Colossus, ‘ you've always treated P 
me well, Kimberly, so I don’t mind telling you that it doesn’t mean ; ~ 
anything. But the Celtic mind doesn't care for meaning, all it asks - , ie 
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But that of all men I should wear the crown 
And, therefore, ’tis I cry: ‘What ho! She bumps!’” 
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with hidden meaning; I do, indeed! It is, so to say, History in a 
nut-shell. I have written some verses on the subject, which I will 
read to you. I call them: 


L 
is fine, large, beautiful sentences, and I supply them !’’ i= = wei) DAL 
46 : ” ° pe ve 9 I if | 
I think,” said Mr. Kipling, ‘* that Harcourt’s bon mét teems 4 is % r 
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‘“ Hisrory AS SHE 18 WROTE—AT ELECTIONS ! 


“* Great nations do not live by War alone!’ 
To other industries their strength devoting— 
Some lands to heights untold have grown 
By peaceful arts like—company-promoting. 
When great Historicus turns Hist’ry’s leaves, 
He finds wrong was not righted by much fighting— 
Honour he finds among the world's great thieves— 
That right was oft upheld by under-writing. I 


‘The German Empire never drew the sword ! en | 
It’s swollen State is but a state of dropsy ! M | | 
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And if you ask,‘ How came it ?’ Mallwood’s lord 
Will say: ‘It somehow “ must have growed,” like Topsy!’ 3 
Then look at Russia, she is all for peace, in 
No bird of prey is she, no low-bred vulture ! | 
She by her loving kindness doth increase ; TY 4 
Her army ? Oh, she keeps that up for culture. 


“Then Italy, of course, was always there ! 
And when she last declared herself a nation— 
She shed no blood—so much we all may swear— 
And Garibaldi worked by arbitration. 
Why, what on earth is war that it should bring 
Among the Lib’ral host this dire dejection ? 
Of Local Option let us loudly sing, 
And let our Pro-Boer friends win this election.” 


UNKIND. 


Old °Un.—* Don’t be‘ daarn ’arted,’ old chap; look at things in 
@ rosy hue.”” 


Young ’Un.—* So I do, when I look at your nose.” 
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Very beautiful,” said Mr. Kipling, “ very beautiful, indeed. 
But haven’t you too many negatives in it?” 

“Qh, dear no, not by no means!” said Mr. Austin. ‘Two 
negatives make an affirmative, and if you get enough negatives to 
start with you can be as positive as you like.”’ 

“True,” said the Recessionalis$;*** but how about ‘ hisself’?” 

“A printer’s error,”’ said the Laureate proudly, and, setting his 
| wreath at a jaunty angle, he went off to see if he could dispose of 
| another sonnet in a good market. 

“Now I call this abominable!” shouted Mr. John Ellis, “ per- 
fectly aborainable. I write a private letter to a lady friend, and 
now people say I wrote to Kruger, but if I catch anyone repeating 
the slander, I’ll have the law of him. Just a little note to Mrs. 


| Solly. ‘3 





«But who is Mrs. Solly ?”’ said Mr. Chamberlain. 


‘Never you mind,” said Mr. Ellis, ‘she’s the salt of the earth, 
that’s what she is. She interests herself in good works.” 

‘‘T know,” said Lord Rosebery, “ like Mrs. Chant.” 

‘Not like Mrs. Chant atall!’’ yelled the irate candidate. “ Mrs. 
Solly does good by stealth, my lord, and blushes to find it published 
by the Colonial Office. What I say is this—is our correspondence 
with our lady friends to be tampered with by the Censor? That's 
what I want to know?” 

‘‘ Heaven forbid! ” said Mr. Labouchere. 


“ What’s the matter with Ellis?’’ said Mr. Balfour, as he 
watched the indignant patriot striding from the room. 


‘“‘T’ve done some verses on him,”’ said Mr. Lewis Morris, ‘“‘ which 
will give you an excellent idea. I call them :— 


‘“‘Ou, GOLLY. 


“ Johnnie wrote to Mrs. Solly— 

Said the British Censor: ‘ Golly! 
Stick to this I think I’d better! 

No one positively knows if 

It is treason—so to Joseph— 

I shall send this little letter.’ 


‘“‘ Joseph said: ‘I think I’d better 
Publish Johnnie’s little letter, 
Such a chance is rather jolly. 
If in phrases I can quote it, 
None will know to whom he wrote it, 
Kruger, Steyn, or Mrs. Solly.’ 


‘¢¢ Dash it all! Oh, this a sell is!’ 
Murmured poor old Johnnie Ellis. 

‘ Nothing less than spiteful folly. 
Could a vile mistake be huger ? 
People think I wrote to Kruger, 

When I wrote to Mrs. Solly!’” 


“ But ‘Kruger’ doesn’t rhyme to ‘huger'! ” said Mr. Buchanan. 

“ Well find a rhyme, and fit it in for yourself,” said the bard. 

“T think,” cried Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to Mr. 
Chamberlain, “that it was bad taste to refer to my legs as cater- 
pillar’s legs!” 

“T referred to the Liberal Party generally,” said the Colonial 
Secretary, 

“Tam the Liberal Party—generally!” said the angry baronet, 
with a glare of defiance at his tormentor. 

“T rather like that bit about caterpillar’s legs,” said Mr. Austin. 
'—-“F -put it into verse and consigned it to posterity. I'll recite it to 
you— 

‘‘ Oh, the Liberal crew would much like, it is true, 
To be spending the taxpayer’s siller— 
But if they had a trip in the Government ship, 
They would all want to handle the tiller— 
And beneath their control, if they chanced on & shoal, 
Well, I think on the whole they would spill her ! 
They claim wings like a bird, but Joe says that’s absurd, 
And the question it begs, when they’re finished with legs 
Like a second-rate mad caterpillar! ” 


“ Well, there have been some good things said by several people 
in the course of the election, but for brevity, which is the soul of 
wit, commend me to Salisbury’s address,” said Lord Rosebery. 

“ Yes, he says in effect, ‘ Give me a big majority, and then you 
will see what I shall do with it. At present Ican only say that my 
motto is, “‘ Mum’s the word.’’’”’ : 

“And a very good word, too,” said Mr. Morley; but, as he was 
beginning one of his famous orations, the audience slipped off 
quietly to supper. 
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A “Sky-Line” Terminus. 


MR. “FUN” FORESEES A FINE FUTURE FOR THE NEW 
HOTEL AT WATERLOO. 


Nore I.—The ten-story American hotel about to be built on the 
south side of Waterloo Bridge will be called the ‘‘ South-Western 
Terminus Hotel.” 

Nore II.—Mr. E. Anderson some weeks ago made a successful 
flying-machine journey from Fulham to Chiddingford—a distance 
of 40 miles. 


I, 


No longer doomed to lag behind 
Our friends across ‘‘ the pond ""— 
No longer licked, excelled, outshined 
By marvels “ over yond "— 
We Londoners, in course of time, 
Shall think we're thriving well 
When up to Heaven there towers sublime 
Our Terminus Hotel ! 


And though we hear the plan was planned 
By Uncle Samuel’s brain, 

We don’t resent that fact. The grand 
Conception makes us vain 

That (whosoever builds it) we 
Who in old London dwell 

Shall—in ten-storied grandeur—see 
Our Terminus Hotel! 


We're gwine to have this hostel fine 
Upreared at Waterloo— 

Just where the great South-Western Line 
Begins (and ends). But you 

Will not deride, or chide, the wide- 
Brained thoughts that us impel 

To view with high prorpuetic pride 
Our Terminus Hotel ! 


II. 


The flight machine makes slow, but sure, 
Progression, sirs. And when 

(Two years from now) it starts its tour 
To OTHER WORLDS, where then 

Will scientists convene (while proof 
Of its expanse, and swell, 

And sweep, they crave)? Why, on the roof 
Of the Terminus Hotel! 


And— when the Flyer has found the track 
That leads from earth to Mars, 

And with him brings some Martians back— 
Where then (for food, cigars, 

And wines) will all that host alight, 
And take a breathing spell ? 

Where, where, but on the breezy height 
Of the Terminus Hotel? 


So Foun, in this bold building’s name, 
Beholds an omen fine: 

For bright will wax old London’s fame 
When—on th’ Aerial Line 

Which by-and-bye conducteth us 
To where Mercurions dwell 

Or Martians toil—the terminys 
Is our Terminus Hotel ! 








Hands Up. 


A PROMINENT feature of this election is the number of seats 
uncontested, and nearly all of which were held in the last Parlia- 
ment by Conservative members, May we argue from this that the 
Liberals have lost all their love of sport? It certainly seems so, for 
when rig 4 to fight, instead of putting up their men, they put 
up their ! 




















“The Khaki Election.” 


Amongst Liberal speakers the “‘ Khaki Election” has become 
the esoguiaed destription of the contest which has just opened.) — 
A BLESSED word in “‘ Khaki” Lib’rals find, 
And argue with a much too opine mind ; 
It brought to Tommy’s coat a change of hue, 
And may to voters bring a change of view! 
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“On Things in Genera] 

By Mr. “ Foun’s ” WAsHERWowsy, 

Lorp SALISBURY in ’is Mananfisto ht 
out straight, so to say; an’: Quy, en 
Joe,” in ’is, fair smashes up them wa 
been sayin’ sich pretty things about im, 
In my opinyun, the country wil] show 
in an unmistakabel manner that it 
approves of Lord Salisbury’s Policy ; fey 
Premiers ’ave ’ad a ’arder tarsk than ‘e’ 
‘ad of late, an’ ’e’s come through the 
ordeal with flyin’ colours, an’ we mean; 
to keep the colours a-flyin’, a 

Mr. Goschen, in ’is retirement, carries | 
our thanks for ’is services, an’ ’opes that | | 
’is well-earned rest will bring’im ’egjt}, 
an’ ’appiness. Parlymentary life gin; | 
all ’oney, there’s a good many stings | 
konnected with it, an’ sometimes jt | 
turns out a reg’ler “cell,” I dee-leaye: | 
you often ’ave. a (s)warm time of jt | 
ive ’eard.—|Oh, comb, now, Mrs, g. | 
enough !—Ed., Fun.] 

Uncle Sam allus was an independent | 
GUE sort of crittur, an’ ’e’s showin’ that e’ js | 
Vi Yon ... | over the Chinese affair, for ’e’s goin’ “op | 

Wiha ve is own,” so to speak. Waal, I guess ’e 
Vy oy knows ’is own bizness best. 
Wi’ I shoud say that our Tommies in 
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| fie South Africa are jist beginnin’ to enjoy 
thereselves, for the war ’as degenerated 
into a kind of man-’untin’, an’ the sport 
’as been very good, they keeps on baggin’ 
the Boers all over the place. | 

I dessay it will comfort the ‘ Handy | 
Man ”’ to know that it’s all been arranged 
’ow the prize money is to be shared out 
wen the next naval battle in wich weare 
engaged takes place. P’r’aps it’s rather 
“countin’ your chickens before they're | 
’atched,”’ but there’s no tellin’ wen we | 
might run fowl of some Power, an’ if we 
do, I bet we shall sur-prize the enemy by 
the number of prizes we kaptures. 

People keeps on growlin’ about sertin 
railway companies, speshully as regards 
the way they dawdles. It appears it 
took ten an’ a-’arf hours wunce to go 
from Bromley to Deal, wich is a Deal 
too long for a train to take, konsiderin 
the distance is about 80 miles. I shoud 
say a race between a stage coach an’ 0. 
of those “fast” trains woud be quite 
’xcitin’, provided, of corse, that the train _ 
was given a good start. 

Torkin’ about means of lokomoshur, 
some ginius is goin’ to send us through 
tubes—in kerridges, of corse—all ove! 
the country by means of “ bottled ait, 
at the rate of three miles a minit. Ths 
is to say, if ’e can get the money to work 
out ’is idear. 


ANDERSON’ S 


CITY OF LONDON 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF BEVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 
SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 
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A PRO-BOER COMPANY PRO-MOTOR. 
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GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) 


” $3 


for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 


For imparting a Brilliant Polish 


to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 


TAN GLOSS, or 
BROWN LEATHER DRESSING, With either of these 


two articles, in two minutes, beots are ready ¢0 weet 


Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON’S goods, and be sure you get them. 





S, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C: 





